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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



BOSTON, MASS., OCTOBER, 1869. 

THE MITIGATION OF WAR. 

The papers reported some months ago that Russia had 
entered a protest against the employment in war of certain 
projectiles found or recorded as productive of extreme suffer- 
ings without any important benefit to those who used them. 
The main facts in the case, recently brought by command 
of the Queen, before Parliament, are a significant proof 
that the humanity of the age will not bear the so-called 
improvements of war, but revolts at them as uselessly 
cruel and barbarous. 

Declaration renounicng the use in War oe Explo- 
sive Projectiles under 400 Grammes Weight. 

" On the proposition of the Imperial Cabinet of Russia, 
an international military commission having assembled at 
St. Petersburg in order to examine into the expediency of 
forbidding the use of certain projectiles in times of war be- 
tween civilized nations, and that Commission having by 
common agreement fixed the technical limits at which the 
necessities of war ought' to yield to the requirements of 
humanity, the undersigned are authorized by the orders of 
their Governments to declare as follows: — 

Considering that the progress of civilization should have 
the effect of alleviating as much as possible the calamities 
of war ; that the only legitimate object which States should 
endeavour to accomplish during war is to weaken the mili- 
tary forces of the enemy ; that for this purpose it is suffi- 
cient to disable the greatest possible number of men ; that 
this object would be exceeded by the employment of arms 
which uselessly aggravate the sufferings of disabled men, 
or render their death inevitable ; that the employment of 
such arms would therefore, be contrary to the laws of hu- 
manity, contracting" parties engage mutually to renounce, 
in case of war among themselves, the employment by their 
military or naval troops of any projectile of a weight be- 
low 400 grammes, which is either explosive or charged with 
fulminating or inflammable substances. That will invite 
all the states. which have not taken part in. the deliberations 
of the International Military Commission assembled at St. 
Petersburg by sending delegates thereto, to accede to the 
present engagement. 

This engagement is obligatory only upon the contracting 
or acceding parties thereto, in case of war between two or 
more of themselves : it is not applicable with regard to non- 
contracting parties, or parties who shall not have acceded 
to it. It will, also, cease to be obligatory from the moment 
when, in a war between contracting or acceding parties, a 
non-contracting party or a non-acceding party shall join 
one of the belligerents. 

The contracting or acceding parties reserve to themselves 
to come hereafter to an understanding whenever a precise 
proposition shall be drawn up in view of future improve- 
ments which science may effect in the armament of troops, 
in order to maintain the principles which they have estab- 
lished, and to conciliate the necessities of war with the 
laws of humanity." 

The above document was signed at St Petersburg, De- 
cember, 1868, by the representatives of Great Britain, 
Austria and Hungary, Bavaria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 



Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, Prussia and 
North German Confederation, Russia, Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Wirtemberg. 

We welcome, as entering levers for the ultimate over- 
throw of the war-system, such attempts as this " to concili- 
ate war with the laws of humanity." Such reconcilement 
will be found impossible. The principles underlying, and 
the spirit pervading the system are essentially inhuman, 
cruel and barbarous. Take away these qualities, and you 
annihilate the custom itself. You may smooth them over, 
but can no more make war either Christian or humane than 
you can mix oil with water, or blend light with darknesa 

War Incurable. — On the above one of our editors com- 
mentsthus : — " We heartily wish that the atrocities insepar- 
able from war might be abolished ; but a consummation so 
devoutly to be desired, would involvp the abolition of war 
itself. And until the nature of -man shall be so radically 
changed, until, in fine, all that prophets and poets have 
sung of the millenium shall be realized, we can hardly hope 
for the abolition of war. The war-spirit appears to be 
inherent in human nature. It is a mania to which nations 
the -most highly civilized are liable. The great German 
philosopher, Kant, probably did not err in saying, I In 
that stage of culture at which the human race at present 
stands, war is an indispensable means for the promotion of 
further culture ; and not till the progress of culture is com- 
pleted (God knows when ! ) would a perpetual peace be 
salutary for us, and not till then would it be possible.' 
Meanwhile modern science, applied to the perfecting of 
deadly weapons and engines, renders a war more destructive 
but more brief than it would have been in former times, 
In the bloodiest battle of the fifteenth century not a thous- 
and men were killed. . But wars, if less bloody, used to be 
longer and more ruinous than they are now. ° ° It cer- 
tainly will do no harm for the crowned heads of Europe 
and their representatives to deliberate upon the horrors of 
war. If successful in mitigating these, they will win and 
deserve perpetual blessings from the people." 



THE AMERICAN REBELLION. 

Of all the- instances of the squandering of human life 
caused by war, this is the most frightful. In four years 
the North called to arms 2,656,000 men. To stem this 
tide of manhood rolled against her, the South opposed a 
dyke, long insuperable, of not less than 1,100,000 human 
breasts. And before the South could be conquered, these 
1,100,000 soldiers, many of whom were youths of sixteen 
or old men of sixty, were to be violently swept aside, and 
more than half of them were to sink under the force of the 
struggle. 

This gigantic strife involved a carnage previously un- 
heard of, and which should obtain the attention of philan- 
thropists, and be recorded by a faithful historian. We 
have before us a remarkable work, prepared for general cir- 
culation by Major-General Joseph K. Barnes, surgeon-gen- 
eral of the United States army, Report on the Extent and 
Nature of the Materials available for the Preparation of a 
Medical and Surgical History of the Rebellion. This med- 
ical and surgical history is not yet completed; but the 
published materials furnish most valuable information. 



